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GOIS.. . anancient board game which takes simple elements — line and circle, 
black and white, stone and wood — combines them with simple rules and generates 
subtleties which have enthralled players for millennia. Go's appeal resides not only in 
its oriental elegance, but also in practical and stimulating features in the design of the 

ame. 

: Go’s few rules can be demonstrated quickly and grasped easily. It is enjoyably played 
over a wide range of skills. Each level of play has its charms, rewards and discoveries. A 
unique and reliable handicapping system leads to equal contests between players of 
widely disparate strengths. Go is uniquely flexible and rewards patience and balance 
over aggression and greed. An early mistake can be made up, used to advantage or 
reversed as the game proceeds. There is no simple procedure to turn a clear lead into a 
victory. Go thinking seems to be more lateral than linear, less dependent on logical 
deduction, and more reliant on a “feel” for the game, a “sense” of form, a gestalt percep- 
tion of significant patterns. 

Beyond being merely a game, go can take on other meanings to enthusiasts: an anal- 
ogy with life, an intense meditation, a mirror of one’s personality, an exercise in abstract 
reasoning, or, when played well, a beautiful art in which black and white dance across 
the board in delicate balance. But most important for all who play, go is challenging and 
fun. 


THE AMERICAN GO JOURNAL (ISSN 0148-0243) is a publication of The American 
Go Association and offers instruction, commentary, news and articles of general inter- 
est about the game of go. AGA membership and AGJ subscription is $25/year. 
Copyright 1992 by The American Go Association. All rights reserved. Reproduction in 
whole or in part is prohibited. Back issues are $25/volume. Write: AGA, Box 397, Old 
Chelsea Station, New York, NY 10113. 
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'-< The American Go Association is the national organization of US go players, 
cooperating with similar national organizations around the world. We: 


¢ publish The American Go Journal and Newsletter 
* maintain a computerized numerical rating system 
* sanction and promote AGA-rated tournaments 
* organize the US Go Congress and Championships 
¢ distribute an annual club list and membership list 
° schedule and organize tours of professional players 
¢ work to develop a strong national network of clubs 
* promote go and enhance public awareness 
° develop projects to strengthen the US go-playing community 
The AGA is working to let more people know about this wonderful game and to 
develop your strength and that of your opponents. Join today! 


AGA OFFICERS 

President: Barbara Calhoun 

(212) 580-5882 
Western VP: Ernest Brown 

(415) 641-1452 
Central VP: Roger White 

(216) 248-8433 
Eastern VP: Chen-dao Lin 
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Pacific Northwest: — Chris Kirschner 
(206) 323-8758 

Southern Calif: Lawrence Gross 
(310) 558-0658 

Northern Calif.: Brian McDonald 
(415) 521-0853 

New England: Don Wiener 
(617) 734-6316 

Virginia/Maryland: Haskell Small 
(202) 244-2402 

New York/NuJ: Chen-dao Lin 
(212) 260-1455 

Pennsylvania: Phil Straus 
(215) 568-0595 

Florida: Joel Sanet 
(305) 652-1137 

Texas: Wendell Chen 
(817) 572-3915 


AGA MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
Mailing Address: PO Box 397, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, NY 10113-0397 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Playing Strength Club Affiliation 

Check one: [) Member ($25) Q Sustainer ($50) ) Sponsor ($100) 

Thank you for your help! 
\ 7 
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GO NEWS 


High Office 

Bob High has been formally elected as the AGA’s new President, and 

will take office on January 1, 1993. High has been Membership Secretary 

since 1986, and serves as European Liaison. He is also actively involved in 

many AGA projects. A letter setting forth his agenda in detail will be 
enclosed the with next American Go Newsletter. 


Don’t Forget To Vote! 


You should have recently received a special issue of the AGNewsletter, 
with a comprehensive report on current ratings. Enclosed was a six-page 
questionnaire designed to elicit your opinions on every important issue we 
could think of. If you haven’t already, please fill it out and send itin. Your 
opinion counts! Results will be summarized in a future AGJ; and while this 
is not a binding referendum, we really want to please you and we can’t if 
we don’t know what you think. Come on—send it in! 

New In Print 

Ishi Press’ recent diversification into such areas as shogi, health and 
puzzles doesn’t seem to have slowed down their go book publishing 
schedule much. Since our last issue went to press, two new volumes have 
appeared. 

The Great Joseki Debates is a series of articles by Kunihisa Honda that has 
already appeared in Go World. Translated by James Davies and David 
Thayer, this book aims to disprove the proposition that “when you study 
joseki, you become two stones weaker.” Various whole-board openings 
(fuseki) are analyzed to determine which local sequences (joseki) fit each 
particular situation. If you don’t have those issues of Go World, they’re 
worth looking at. Even if you do, it’s easier to read through them all in one 
place. 

Opening Theory Made Easy focuses on twenty strategic principles for use 
during the fuseki. (Examples: “Family feuds waste resources”; “You can 
never catch up if you push from behind.”) Translated by John Power, this 
volume reads easily and can improve any kyu player’s game, and that of 
some dan players too. 


Go In Business Week 


The October 26 issue of Business Week featured a cover story on “The 
Best Business Schools”, in which some innovative strategies for preparing 
students are described. The author noted that James G. Clawsen, an 
associate professor at the University of Virginia’s Darden School is “trying 
to help our students think in non-traditional, non-Western ways,” by 
teaching them go. A picture on p. 66 shows students observing a game in 
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which the players, judging from the position, are not beginners. The article 
points out that strategic case studies on Honda, Matsushita and other 
Japanese companies “illustrate go kind of thinking.” 

Even for the non-businessman, knowledge of go can enrich a visit to 
Asia. An ancient go legend tells of a woodchopper who pauses to watcha 
game of go; later he turns away to discover that his ax handle has rotted. 
(See AGJ cover 25:3). A report from Dan Deneen, a modern-day “wood- 
chopper”, appears on p. 13. 


Go Global With Internet 


The first Worldwide Go Club opened in February 1992. It meets every 
day—or night—depending where you are. The club is called “Internet Go 
Server”; it runs on a computer in Berkeley, CA. The program can handle 
over 250 visitors at a time; currently one can expect 60-70 players at peak 
times. While most players were initially from the US, European and Asian 
players have been joining in. Even pros, including Yoshio Ishida 9-Dan 
(whose nickname, oddly enough, is “The Computer”) have been known to 
drop in. 

The club has certain advantages over physical clubs. One can play at 
home (or work), so you don’t lose time getting there, and you can keep half 
an eye on your kids or your work (type Ctrl-B when the boss comes by to 
get back to your job). Any number of people can effortlessly kibitz an 
exciting game without interfering with the players; players themselves can 
even make side comments to electronic onlookers. After a game, one can 
get a file with all moves and onlooker comments for the record. And it’s 
cheap, once one has a connection with the Internet, available at most 
universities, many research institutions and some private firms. 

Documentation about IGS and its client program user interfaces that 
allow one to play with a proper, if virtual, board and stones, rather than the 
X’s and O’s of the “raw” server) are available through “ftp”, the file transfer 
program, at ftp.u.washington.edu, directory public/go. The same source 
provides an archive of articles about go, go programs and a collection of 
game records. One can connect with the server via telenet: telnet 
icsib18.icsi.berkeley.edu 6969, or telnet cnamcnam.fr 6969. 

Montana Go Club Grows 

George Ochenski, President of the Montana Go Club, writes that “the 
Montana Go Club continues to grow as go advocates venture forth into the 
wilderness.” He mentions that Helena, Montana’s capital, has a sister city 
arrangement with Kumamoto, Japan, and that the club recently threw a 
“combined legislative cocktail party and go exhibition” with the 
Kumamoto public relations office in Helena, with outstanding results: “We 
ate dried squid, drank huge bottles of sake and played go for hours.” 

Ochenski thanks the AGA for its help getting their club on its feet, and 
issues an invitation: “Come on out to Montana sometime. We'll fish the 
best trout waters in the nation and play a little streamside go in the sun!” 

Address: 4 Harrison Ave., Helena, MT 59601.¢0 
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1993 AGA TOURNAMENT AND EVENT CALENDAR 


DATE 


1/9-10 


1/16 


117 


1/17 


1/23 


2/6-7 


2/14 


2/20-21 


March 


March 


3/6-7 


3/13-14 


3/13 


EVENT 


Third U. of Maryland Open 
College Park, MD 


~ Quarterly Handicap Tournament 


Arlington, VA 


The New York Open 
New York City 


Mass Go. Assn. Winter Tournament 
Cambridge, MA (Computers OK) 


Super Go Tournament 
Pittsburgh, PA 


New Jersey Open 
Princeton, NJ 


Chicago Valentine’s Day Tourn. 
Chicago, IL 


Charlotte Open 
Charlotte, NC 


Greater Oklahoma Tournament 
Tulsa, OK 


Toronto Open 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Noble Carlson Memorial Tourn. 
Cleveland, OH 


Seventh Miami Winter Open 
Coral Gables, FL 


Philadelphia Go Tournament 
Philadelphia, PA 


CONTACT 


Lee Gang 
(301) 422-2659 


Allan Abramson 
(703) 684-7676 


Michael Simon 
(212) 223-0342 


Don Weiner 
(617) 734-6316 


Fred Hansen 
(412) 421-5121 


Rick Mott 
(609) 466-1602 


Bob Barber 
(312) 996-2738 


David Carper 
(704) 554-1364 


Jim Morris 
(918) 583-0297 


Pat Thompson 
(416) 789-2901 


Harold Lloyd 
(216) 932-7177 


Joel Sanet 
(305) 652-1137 


Phil Straus 
(215) 568-0595 


GET LISTED! Call your tournament in to 
Chris Garlock (716) 272-9780 


*NOTE: Computer programs are barred from participating in AGA tournaments unless otherwise specified: 
If this informaton concems you please double-check with the Tournament Director prior to registration. 
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THE 1992 COTSEN OPEN 


By Bob Terry 


Once again Eric Cotsen has welcomed go players from all over with 
open arms and an open wallet to participate in what is becoming the most 
prestigious annual tournament held on the West Coast. 


This year’s affair took place on June 28th in the Japanese American 
Cultural and Community Center in downtown Los Angeles, an excellent 
choice considering the convenient location and the fine, well-lighted hall 
that was used for the event. The same team from the American Go Institute 
that has organized and directed the tournament since its inception, Yang 
Yilun Sensei, James Chen and Richard Dolen, did a fine job to insure that 
things ran smoothly and everyone had a good time. There was a strong 
turnout of eighty-eight players of all strengths. Even the weather co- 
operated, greeting the participants with pleasant and balmy conditions. 


The only thing that could have possibly shaken things up was .. . 
an earthquake! 


Southern California experienced its strongest earthquake in more than 
a decade (and followed by several aftershocks later) in the early Sunday 
morning hours just before the final critical rounds were scheduled to begin. 
As might be expected, talk about the quake was one of the main topics of 
conversation as players filtered into the hall to begin the day’s games. I 
sought out Eric Cotsen and asked what his experience had been. 


“Well, [had some prior commitments last night that ended rather late 
and I didn’t get to bed until around 2 AM. Then, just a few hours later it hit 
_.. 1 was jolted awake and I still feel kind of out of sorts. But Ican’t use that 
as an excuse for my performance in the tournament. You know, I had been 
hoping to repeat my success of last year but...” 


I then wandered over to the entrance of the hall, where Yang Yilun 
Sensei was overseeing the influx of participants. I ventured a remark about 
the earthquake. 


“A big surprise!” he said. I then asked about the tournament itself. “It 
seems that there are even more Americans participating this year than last.” 
“Yes,” said James Chen, joining the conversation. “We have the same 
number of players attending the tournament as last year, eighty-eight, but 
a higher percentage of them are non-Asians. That seems to be a continuing 
trend over the years and I think that it’s a good sign.” 


As the round began and James Chen and Richard Dolen discussed 
various pairing schemes they were using, I went to the entrance of the hall 
where a small booth was manned by Larry Gross, the AGA’s Southern 
California Representative. He was passing out information about the AGA 
and urging players to join. 
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“Eric Cotsen has 


generously agreed to 
underwrite the AGA 


memberships for 


some of the par- 
ticipants of this tour- 
nament,” Larry stated, 
“That way the tourna- 


ment is AGA rated. 


And I have signed up 
several players for full 


AGA membership 


myself here at the 


booth. I am looking 


forward to working 


closely with the AGA 


so that, in the future, 


this event becomes a 


part of the grand prix 
circuit that is being 


Game Record 1(1-100) 


formed. All in all, the tournament has been a great success and I am 
encouraged about the prospects for next year’s event.” 


By this time it was early afternoon and the game to decide first place 


was about to begin. Last year’s 
winner, Ko Kwangchon, was play- 
ing White against Jeong Jongin, 
another strong Korean player. 

This game erupted into 
pyrotechnics from the very begin- 
ning, perhaps in keeping with the 
earthquake theme of the tourna- 
ment! White ignored Black 5 to at- 
tack the other corner with White 6 
and from then on it was one run- 
ning battle after another as one 
weak group or other came under 
siege. 

However, after Black captured 
White’s group on the right with 
Black 75, the game was clearly in 
his favor. White’s three stones 
above are also weak and likely can- 
didates for destruction, so it will 
not be an easy game for him. 


NUMBER 4 


OPENETWORK 
BBS 


for software solutions 


and an active go forum 


sign on—no charge 


(718) 638-2239 


Jean-Claude Chetrit, 
SYSOP 
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Black 197 in Cake \¢ C) et BOOED 
Record 2 is not a | oe x one 
Black has [SOSOO OOS SDDS 
troublesome weak- DO BO) 3 | 14 ae 
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have been better ad- 2 | 4d 
vised to eliminate 200800 
them with this move. BOO 
Perhaps he over- set Ne 


looked the tesuji of 
White 202 in Game 
Record 3. With the 


moves through White — 
206, White ended up 
capturing three stones 


and staging an upset. 
The final margin of 
victory was 1 1/2 
points. 


At the awards 
ceremony, Richard 
Dolen, the tourna- 
ment director, made 
the ‘presentations. 
“Some people have 
asked what the word 
‘Cotsen’ means, the 
word that identifies 
this tournament! | 
want to clear up this 
confusion right now Game Record 3 (201-240) 
by asking Eric Cotsen 
to come up front here and award first prize to Mr. Ko.” With that, the 
audience burst into applause and both men made their way to where 
Richard was standing before the crowd. 
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After all the = + 

awards were passed 
out and the rating cer- o DOO Oe 
oe ated Var 
ificates from the C) @ Os 
tiftea! the O LG eae 

merican Go Institute <4 Js ys +4e4 

ane : >) 
distributed, Richard C O08 OHO es) 
had another an- Wee, 4% 4 ee 
nouncement. “One DLOOOO®) 
bonus for winning this BOLOC OE 
tournament is the eyed, © res 
right to play Sensei in CeeKje¢ 5 we a.) 
a teaching game.” A FOBOO oe 
position from that OOOO 19+ 
game is shown here Oa) O 
and is a good example dOOC L@ 
of Ko Kwanchon’s stat ene 
strength. Y ater y ot 

Afterward, Sensei 


commented on the 

game —_—iusing a 
demonstration board set up at the 
front of the hall. He remarked that 
Black made subtle mistakes in the 
opening to dissipate some of his 
handicap advantage. But the 
deciding factor was a ko fight that 
erupted in the lower left corner 
around the marked stones and the 
points marked a. Black lost the ko 
but developed a strong attack on 
White’s group on the upper side as 
compensation. White 1 in the 
diagram is the move that Sensei 
regretted most in this game. 
“White had to play at 2 instead. In 
that case White would be able to 
make life for his group. As it was, 
Black killed White with the moves 
through 18,” he said. “Obviously 
this is Mr. Ko’s day and he won’t 
be denied.” 


For his part, Ko Kwangchon 
grinned and, with a humble nod of 
his head, acknowledged the com- 
pliment. eo 


Ko vs. Yang Yi-lun 


THE AMERICAN 
GO INSTITUTE 


Learn Go By Mail! 


Yi-lun Yang, the AGI’s 
resident pro offers a 
unique correspon- 
dence course; dozens 
of players are improv- 


ing their strength in this 
way. You can too! 


Write: 

American Go Institute 

Box 1803 

Monterey Park, CA 91754 
(213) 828-0478 
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A GAME FROM THE WORLD YOUTH CHAMPIONSHIP 


by Janice Kim pro 1-Dan and Michael Simon (amateur 5D) 


One of the interesting games at the World Youth Wei Chi Champion- 
ship this year took place in the Semi-Finals between Chou Chun-Hsun, 
6-dan of Taiwan, and Toyoda Toru, 6-dan of Japan. Toyoda, who had 
White, attempted a moyo strategy, one of the most difficult and intuitive 
styles. Moyo strategies are seeing a lot of popularity in modern go. 


JK: I would have 


preferred attaching on 
the other side as in 


Diagram 1 for White 8. 


Itseems a more natural 
opening development. 


MS: Mr. Ishida 
would approve. 
I think 20 is flaky. 


Black can play under 
18 any time, and 22 has 


no effect on the corner 
enclosure in the upper 
right. What about 


Diagram 2? 

JK: Diagram 2 is 
certainly one way of 
playing but I like 


White’s sense of scale. 


I often try to play this 
way with White. From 
what I can see, White 
needs to play consis- 
tently, as he is ceding a 
lot of territory to Black, 
and he doesn’t want 
his stones to be ineffec- 
tive. For that reason, I 
can’t agree with White 
24. White should play 
as in Diagram 3. Black 
would then be too low 
on the left side. If, 
after White caps, Black 
plays at 26 in Game 
Record 1, White can 
continue capping with 


Game Record 1 (1-100) 
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51, etc. For that reason, I think 


Black 23 should be one space + ane & 

higher. It’s very difficult to ) Se OF +@ 

have the single-mindedness [| @ ‘ 

that a moyo strategy requires. | © 
Black 25 is an interesting 

move. White needs to follow a | I r | 


“joseki-oid” sequence in 
Diagram 4 to avoid too much of 
a local disadvantage. The |1|@ 


OQ 
eo 


oe —O-+ + 
CO 
oe 


result to 33 is good for Black. eo ©) 
MS: Isn’t ignoring 35 2 | 

awful? By the way, shouldn’t ie 

32 have been at 51? 
JK: 32 is OK, but you're 

right, White has to respond at Diagram 3 


37. Ignoring this move is 
probably the single cause of White’s defeat. Going back a little, 34 is an 
overplay. He makes things difficult for himself because if he plays at 37, 
Black can hane on the inside at 40 and mangle the corner. 

This is a little esoteric, but shouldn’t Black play 49 instead of 47? In the 
game, it’s as if Black played 49, White played 50, Black 51, White captured 
at 48, and then Black played 47, which is totally weird. | | 


MS: Then you're saying White would give up the 
three stones anyway, but you wouldn't have played 47. | 

JK: One way of looking at it is that if White cuts at 6 
50 instead of 48, he can’t get a good result. Or if he [C2053 
responds to 49 with a bamboo joint as in Diagram 5, 1 
he’s in a lot of trouble. Therefore, White has no choice 
but to sacrifice his three stones and capture Black 43. 
Black 47 is then entirely unnecessary and in fact cedes 
sente to White. It reminds me of a lot of games I see 
where a person decides to put in one more stone to Diagram 4. 
doubly kill something. You should read out the se- 
quence and trust your 
decision. Otherwise you 
waste stones. I admit that the 
sequence I envision in 
Diagram 5 is pretty hirsute, 
but if Black is going to play 
41-43-45, he should have a 
plan if White is obstinate. 

MS: How about Black 53 at 
54? 

JK: That seems like a good 
idea. White 60 is a big mistake. 


Diagram 5 
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He’s helping Black attack his 
stones on the left side. Black . Otte 
can’t get into the center $ 

anyway, so White should 
stylishly save his stones witha @ ale ‘ 
shoulder hit at a in Game ie > 
Record 1 (previous page). | if 

MS: Doesn’t Black 63 
solidify White’s center? 

JK: How about one space 
farther to the left, at 71 in- @ 
stead? It’s not so obvious how 
White should respond to keep $e 
the center. Ky 

With 73, Black has a chance | OF | i 
to end the game simply by 
playing as in Diagram 6. 
When you have a good position, it’s important to play thickly. 

MS: I think the game is over after 101. 

JK: It’s pretty decisive. The final fight was perhaps avoidable for Black 
but he showed himself to be very strong in fighting. 

White resigned after 171.e0 
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Game Record 2 (101-171) (170 @ 167) 
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WAYLAID BY WEI-CHI 


by Dan Deneen 


At six in the morning, the man with the key (that enigmatic being who 
wields all real power in China) arrives to open the park. Like all parks in 
Beijing, this one fills quickly. The sword-dancers take the ground near the 
jungle gyms. The tai-chi groups gather in clearings beneath the trees. Some 
fan out, guided by a private sense of feng shui, to exercise, meditate, or sing. 
Old people find low branches to swing from. They rub their faces into life, 
they slap their legs and shoulders and roar like lions. Some stand motion- 
less in the strange postures of qi-long, feeling and quickening “qi”, the vital 
force within. And under the acacia trees in their own corner of the park, 
the ballroom dancers work on new steps and routines, gliding hand-in- 
hand through the foxtrot and the tango to the sound of some Middle 
Kingdom Lawrence Welk. 


I returned to the park after lunch. Even at a distance, there was a 
different feel. The air was now heavy with stillness, heat, moisture and 
dust. And loud. Not with the urban clamor of the broad avenues nearby, 
but with the ominous, mechanical buzzing of cicadas. Like the soundtrack 
to a Hitchcock film, this insect orchestra builds slowly to a dissonant, 
horrible climax; abruptly ends, and starts buzzing again. 


The horrible climax I feared was that I would find Beijing, the cradle of 
wei-qi (go), populated only by players of card games and xiang-gi (Chinese 
chess). Throughout my first week, I had searched in vain the parks and the 
side-streets of the city, and by now I had begun to fear that perhaps the 
Chinese wei-qi players had all gone to San Francisco and New York. 


But what was that sound? Wasn’t that the rustle of stones, and the sharp 
click of forceful moves from the tables yonder? Knots of men (only once 
did I see a woman player) crowded around several conérete game-tables 
near the plaza where the dancers had been. I joined one of the groups, and 
strained for a glimpse of the board through the pressed bodies. There is a 
certain, quietly violent technique one learns in China for securing a place 
inany queue or crowd, involving shoulders, elbows and muttered impreca- 
tions. Applying this technique, I wedged myself in. 

A cruel tangle of semeais and desperate fighting covered a tattered 
plastic sheet. The players were grim, the watchers were grim; nobody 
spoke and no one acknowledged my arrival. There was only the game, the 
clouds of acrid smoke from cheap Chinese cigarettes, and the Ramayana 
monkey-chant from the insects above. I was entirely content. 


I returned the next afternoon with a board and stones. The crowd 
pushed a reluctant fellow toward me and we started to play. I was soon 
surrounded by a curious throng. Fighting for flag and country, I dis- 
patched this first villain into the Void. It was to be my last victory for quite 
a while. 
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One by one, the wei-qi players of Shuangyushu Park took turns pum- 
melling Lao-wei, the American. The games were noisy, collective affairs— 
kibitzed to the extreme, dozens of hands re-arranging positions, 
contentious variations, and, inevitably, the communal murmur of satisfac- 
tion as Lao-wei succumbed again. After several days of this, I was feeling 
like the carnival buffoon with his head through the wall you bombard with 
tomatoes for a fifty-cent ticket. 


Suddenly, mid-way through another ruinous fuseki, I heard a quiet 
voice, in perfect English. “I think you need some help. I would like to see 
you return to America as a stronger player. And I would especially like to 
see you beat some of these,” he said, gesturing to the wolf-pack arrayed 
against me across the table. And so, Yuan Guofeng, reigning champion of 
the park, took me into his tutelage. 


Over the next three weeks, I played many games in the park. I fell into 
a frenzy of go. Iabandoned my family, and did all that I could to discourage 
plans for outings, sightseeing or any other pointless social distraction. I 
would have been happy to spend days just watching games--what most of 
the players there do most of the time. There was, however, always someone 
ready to insist on a game, and neither politeness nor my feverish condition 
could permit refusal. 


The wolf-pack differentiated itself into familiar faces, and the faces into 
friends. We played sometimes into the night, struggling just to see the 
stones, lighting matches to search for ko-threats in the dark. Almost 
always, Mr. Yuan was there--replaying games with me, suggesting 
strategies, quietly advising his thick-headed student at critical moments. 
“Bu hao! No good! Beat! Beat him! Chi-nega! Eat that one!” There were 
times when his advocacy grew overbearing, and wishing to be allowed to 
play my own misguided game myself, I would suggest, with pointed irony, 
that perhaps he would like to take my place. This rebuke did not always 
work as intended; as Mr. Yuan was only too ready to take up the black 
stones. Sometimes it was my opponent who—despite his own battery of 
advisors—took offense at my ally. Once, an older gentleman struggling for 
life (on the board) spoke suddenly and harshly to Mr. Yuan, to the vast 
amusement of the kibitzing crowd. “Why, comrade,” it was later translated 
for me, “do you help him? Are you not Chinese?” 


I was, as a foreign wei-qi player, something of a curiosity. Some of my 
new friends had heard of a Western player, “Mi-ya Ra-mon” (you know, 
the American professional?), but I was the first to appear in the flesh and 
blood. For me, it was ideal. Wei-qi heaven! For a little kyu-type person to 
be the object of such attention ... 


I promised that other Americans would visit them, and I promise the 
reader that your trip will be well worth it. 

To find Shuangyushu Park, get yourself to the Haidian District, in 
northwestern Beijing, near the People’s University. Just north of the inter- 
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at am fa ARE 
The author (front c.) with some of the weiqi elite in Shuangyushu Park. 
Yuan Guofeng to the author’s right. 


section of Haidian Road and Beisanhuan Road is the Yanshan Hotel, and 
from the hotel, the park is one block east. On any afternoon, barring 
revolution, rain, or an act of god, you will find a game.eo 


A NOTE ON CHINESE COUNTING 


I had seen Chinese counting once or twice over the years without making 
much sense of it, and when I began playing in Beijing, it remained baffling to 
me. Eventually, I got it. It isn’t really that hard, it just looks weird. You 
count either black or white. Doesn’t matter. For whichever side you count, 
count both points of territory and stones on the board. To start, take all 
prisoners off the board and forget about them. Now, let’s say we’re counting 
black. Arrange black’s territory for counting. You are free to remove black 
stones in order to simplify counting, since points of black territory and black 
stones are equivalent. (When done quickly, this is the part of Chinese counting 
that looks so strange.) Count the black territory, and make a mental note of 
the number. Now arrange the black stones which remain on the board into 
easily countable groups, and count them. Add the two sums. In an even game, 
black (or whichever flavor you count) has won if the total is at least 181. Komi 
and handicap stones add obvious wrinkles, but figure that out yourself. 


So, why do the Chinese bother with all this? Their reply is to ask, why do 
we bother pedantically squirrelling away captured stones for later counting? 
In go played on tatami, with rosewood bowls in an atmosphere of tranquility, 
keeping prisoners separate is natural and simple. If, on the other hand, your 
wei-qiis played in a brawling atmosphere with stones plucked from disorderly 
mounds of mixed white and black, then sequestering prisoners can be both 
difficult and pointless. 
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THE CANTERBURY GO CONGRESS 


by Bob High 

From July 25 to August 8 the 36th European Go Congress was held in 
Canterbury, England. Chaucer’s spirit smiled on go pilgrims from two 
dozen countries who converged on the University of Kent campus for two 
glorious weeks of sunshine and go. From the Lord Mayor's invocation to 
the final Song Night, a good time was had by all— even, apparently, the 
organizers! 

Nine Americans and a handful of Canadians were among the farthest- 
flung attendees; Bruce Wilcox attended the first week of the Congress and 
wowed both kyus and dans with his “Instant Go” lectures before winging 
his way to Salem for a repeat performance. 

Bruce’s presence at Canterbury, his first “official” European Congress, 
although he has attended several in the past, was due to the initiative of 
Sue Gardner and Paul Margetts, two British kyu players who have attended 
Bruce’s lectures twice at U.S. Go Congresses and convinced the Canterbury 
organizers to invite him to lecture. Also attending were Americans Ken 
Koester, Bob High, Ira Schnall, Regina Rentz, Mike Ryan, Daphne Grosset- 
Ryan, David Herman and Eva Casey; Glenn Harris put in a surprise 
one-day appearance. 

The two-week European Congress is organized around a ten-round 
“Main” tournament, the culmination of the European Grand Prix tourna- 
ment circuit, with a weekend tournament and plenty of other side events, 
including lightning, pairs, team, 13 x 13 and 9 x 9 as well as self-paired 
handicap tournaments. For those who tired of go, there was an official 
Liar’s Dice tournament and a continuous Pits tournament organized by 
Congress veteran T. Mark Hall which proved particularly popular among 
the British and Dutch players. 

Local sights included the famous Canterbury Cathedral, where a series 
of “Miracle Plays” were on offer; a dramatization of the Canterbury Tales; 
Leeds castle (our day-trip on the first Wednesday—yes, the Europeans too 
take Wednesdays off); and plenty of wonderful local pubs, although most 
of us did our drinking at the subsidized student bars. In fact, apart from 
the duration, the biggest difference this observer noted between the U.S. 
and European Congresses was: fewer pros and more beer! There was a 
food-and-drink concession with four kinds of beer on sale open all day 
immediately outside the playing area, and my very first opponent greeted 
me at my board with a beer at 10:00 A.M.! 

On the other hand, there were only 5 pros to cover over 300 par- 
ticipants—including our good friend Nakayama Noriyuki, now 6-dan, 
taking a vacation from the U.S. Go Congress for the first time this year. 

The top two spots in the Main tournament were taken by visiting 
Japanese players, followed by Dr. Shutai Zhang, a British resident who 
received some professional training in China before taking up his medical 
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career and is one of Europe's strongest players. The top-finishing European 
citizen was Alexei Lazarev of Russia, who thereby clinched his victory in 
the 1991-92 Grand Prix and his right to represent Europe in the next Fujitsu 
World Cup. 

A number of strong Dutch players, headed by Frank Janssen, also 
finished near the top. British champion Matthew Macfadyen finished a 
disappointing 14th, but he was accompanied at the Congress by his year- 
old daughter Lydia and also took responsibility for producing at least one 
of the six issues of the Hitachi Eurogo Bulletin which appeared in the course 
of the Congress (the remaining issues were produced by BGJ editor Brian 
Timmins), so at least a part of Macfadyen’s mind may have been elsewhere 
than on the go-ban. 

The American players fared less than well over the go-ban; several of 
us played down a grade from our American ranks, but even so, my own 
result, 5-5 playing down at shodan, was the best we could do, for 116th 
place! Canadian Louis Leroux, who many American players will remem- 
ber from past U.S. Go Congresses, managed a very respectable 5-5, includ- 
ing winning his first three games, playing at 5-dan, and was rewarded by 
having one of his games published in the Bulletin. 

One of the high points for many of us was the final Song Night, which 
is an official part of the Congress schedule and was attended by over 100 
enthusiastic participants, including top players Zhang, Janssen and Mac- 
fadyen despite the fact that the last round of the Main Tournament was 
scheduled (that’s “shed-uled”) the following morning. 


JOIN THE AGA HONOR ROLL! (See p.40) 


Sustainers, Sponsors and Institutional Sponsors have made contribu- 
tions in the specified amount either to the American Go Foundation or 
directly to the AGA. AGF contributions are used to fund promotional and 
educational projects around the country, and can be earmarked for special 
purposes. Contributions to the AGA help to subsidize operating costs, and 
are very important to the AGA’s ability to undertake special projects. AGF 
donations are tax deductible; contributions to the AGA are not. Con- 
tributors in these categories are listed for one year (four issues). 


Life Memberships can be purchased at the present time at a cost of 
$1000, which is placed in a special reserve fund on the AGA’s books. Life 
memberships are paid to the AGA and are not tax deductible. 


To show your support , send your donation to AGA, PO Box 397, Old 
Chelsea Station, New York, NY 10113. IMPORTANT NOTE: If you wish 
your contribution to be tax deductible, you MUST make your check 
payable to the American Go Foundation. 
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British, American, Dutch, Finnish, German and French players con- 
tributed songs and poems (with only the Dutch able to sing—and under- 
stand—everybody else’s except the Finns’!) 

The Americans continued what has now become a tradition and con- 
tributed a “song” commemorating their experiences at the Congress -- in 
this case, a continuation of the “Canterbury Go Tales” which had been 
serialized in the Hitachi Eurogo Bulletin, the source of many of the new songs 
and poems sung and read at the Song Night. Needless to say, beer of good 
quality was conveniently available at the Song Night—U.S. Congress or- 
ganizers take note! 

Hitachi's major sponsorship of the Congress was a noteworthy achieve- 
ment by the organizers; the firm donated over $15,000, which enabled the 
organizers to provide rebates to participants, publish the Bulletin, sig- 
nificantly enlarge the prize fund, and otherwise enhance everyone’s enjoy- 
ment of the event. Organizers Tony Atkins, Alison and Andrew Jones, 
Harold Lee, Alex Rix, Geoff Kaniuk (whose pairing program ran so smooth- 
ly he was actually able to play all rounds of the tournament!) and many 
others made Canterbury an absolutely memorable event for all of us.eo 


YUTOPIAN ENTERPRISES 


Thank you for your support! Out total sales in 1992 (our third year in 
business) are more than six times that of 1991. We continue to improve 
our line of products to serve you better 

NEW: Go Books, Go Videos, Software and Chinese Chess 


Chinese Jade & Quartz stones—$69.95 (Ishi Press sells them for 
$120). This is just one example of our low prices. 

We have the biggest selection of go equipment in the world (from 
China, Japan, Korea and Taiwan): stones and bowls of various 
materials, Official Equipment of Ing’s Cup Tournament, electronic go 
clocks, full line of Japanese equipment at up to 20% below our 
competitor’s prices, go souvenirs, and more. 


Ask for our wholesale prices on Japanese equipment; 
lowest price in the West! 


We also offer a larger discount than our competitor. 


Money back guaranteed! 

For Suggestions: To Place Your Order: 

Southern Calif. Main Office Northern Calif. Go Division 

2255 29th St. 4964 Adagio Court. 

Suite #3 Fremont, CA 94538 

Santa Monica, CA 90405 Tel: (510) 659-0138, Ext. 202 
FAX: (510) 770-8913 
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A Game From The European Go Congress 


Black: Shutai Zhang 
White: Alexei Lazarev 


reprinted from the Eurogo News 


This game, from round 
eight of the EGC Cham- 
pionship, pits Zhang, a 
Chinese ophthalmologist 
residing in Britain, 
against the eventual 
winner of the 1992 
European Grand Prix 
(though not, in the end, 
of this tournament.) 


This was the first 
game relayed to the 
lecture theatre by 
television. Comments 
are by Zhang after dis- 
cussing the game with 
various pros. 

Black 31 would 
normally be at a, but 
White could then play 


Game Record 1 (1-100) 


Wb-Bc-Wd. Black 35 COHAN — 

should be at e. White + = : OGG 

36 should be at f, then id | Oe | 

if Black 74, Whiteg. | LOT @@oes Lee, 
Exchanging 58 for ON DS DS O es | 

59 is very bad for VOL $e" Oe a 

White. Black 93 could 24! GE \ 

be at 94. Afterh and | | | OOEIes O2 OB ~ 

97, White should die. -TeS@VO@@OO 00006 
White 142 is the [7 OOOO OOOO OSE 

losing move. 154-155- OO | POLO LOE OQ 

145 is better. Per leo Se585% O 
White’s sequence Oe END DOOD OO 

to 180 is un- | | & SaOODOOOOSE pps or | 

reasonable, but Alexei | | 5 CT @ aa aai0re ra yaavanes L 

was sure he could not ‘enbpooee ® | % 

wete reigas at CLES Seb SP BEIT 

3357 
IgGs eo Game Record 2 (101-181) 
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HOW TO CHOOSE JOSEKI 


by Yi-lun Yang, in collaboration with Phil Straus 


There are tens of thousands of joseki (opening patterns in the corners). 
What can an amateur do? Is it worthwhile to study joseki at all? If you do 
study them, how can you learn without making your opening game rigid? 

I asked Mr. Yang, and he gave me a set of about 200 patterns, still a 
large number, but much smaller than 30,000! One particular sequence 
made no sense to me. How could Black give away 26 points of territory, 
and be happy? Mr. Yang added about six stones to the picture. With that 
small addition, I could easily see that Black's influence was worth far more 
than the 26 points of territory White got in the corner. Out of that picture 
came the idea for a book teaching the purpose of joseki by showing a fuseki 
(full board opening position) for which each joseki is perfect. 

In opening sequences, some moves are dictated by the local situation 
(“Play here to avoid collapse”); others have more global considerations 
(“Thickness will be wasted here; you need territory”). These problems 
address the global issues by presenting two fusekis for each joseki choice. 
Each problem shows a full-board situation in which one of the choices is 
ideal. Learn the joseki by learning their purposes, not just their moves. 

If there are any joseki choices you would like to see explained in 
future journal articles or in the book, or if you have comments on these 
problems, contact either Mr. Yang or me. 


Problems 1.1 and 1.2 White to play: draw back at a, or 
extend upwards at b? 


a 
BES EREE OR: 
POPPE EEE 


Problem 1.1 Problem 1.2 
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ANSWER 1.1 [al 


Drawing back is good for 
defense. 


White 1 is a proper and 
secure move when Black 
has more stones than White 
on the top side. If Black 
answers with 2, White 
simply captures one stone 
with 3. Black has no good 
followup move on the top 
side. Any extension on the 
top side will be too close to 
either 4-6 or to the shimari. 


The extension upward 
starts a fight that can 
create a heavy, weak 


group. 


White’s extension at 1 is 
improper here. The 
sequence up to Black 10 
starts a difficult fight for 
White; White has two weak 
groups in the midst of 
Black strength. 
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ANSWER 1.2 


The direct connection is a 
slow move. 


White 1 is passive in this 
situation. After White ends 
this joseki with 7, Black A 
will be both an extension 
and a pincer. Black will 
have an easier fight than 
White. 


Extending upward takes 
control of the outside and 
starts a fight. 


White 1 is the right choice 
in this case. Black 
exchanges 2 for White 3, 
preventing White from 
getting perfect shape. If 
Black then plays at 4, White 
protects the cutting point in 
sente with 5. White 7 not 
only squeezes Black, it is 
also an extension from 
White A — making an ideal 
shape for White. 
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ANSWER 2.1 


The knight’s move 
develops the left side, but 
it is gote, and gives White 
more possibilities. 


Black 1 doesn't work well 
here. The sequence up to 
White 8 and Black 9 is 
necessary, but the 
extension to 9 has little 
value, because White’s A 
stones have a low, solid 
shape. Also, since Black lost 
sente, White may get to 
take the big point at A. 


The two-point extension is 
simple, and sente. 


Black 1 is correct when the 
left side is not important. 
When the joseki ends with 
White 8, because Black has 
a complete shape, he can 
then take the ideal point at 
A. 
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ANSWER 2.2 


The knight’s move 
develops the left side and 
threatens White. 


Black 1 is a proper move in 
this situation. Now, Black’s 
position on the left side is 
good. In addition, locally, 
Black gets more profit than 
White. 


The two-point extension 
creates a low, strong 
position on the left side. 


Black 1 doesn’t work well 
in this fuseki. When the 
joseki ends with White 8, 
Black’s A stone is too close 
to his strong shape. Black 
would rather have A at A. 
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ANSWER 3.1 


a 


The shoulder hit is not 
good for the balance of 
territory. 


Black 1 is not right in this 
situation. White plays 2 and 
then saves the single stone 
(X) with the sequence from 4 
to 13. White gets profit on 
both the top and left sides. 
Moreover, Black’s A stone 
loses its possibilities for 
development on the top. 


The pincer prevents 
White’s development on 
the top. 


Black 1 prevents White’s 
extension on the top, and 
works well with the two 
star-point stones on the 
right side. White 2 and 
Black 3 are important since 
both players must move 
out. White 4 is necessary to 
get out and keep the 
pressure on Black. After 
Black 7, Black has a solid 
shape on the left side and a 
useful stone on the top. In 
this opening, the pincer 
works much better than the 
shoulder hit. 
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ANSWER 3.2 [al 


The shoulder hit presses 
White into a low position 
on the left side. 


Black 1 is appropriate when 
White has a star-point in the 
lower left. The sequence 
from 4 to 14 is a one-way 
street. Black 15 is an ideal 
invasion, forcing White into 
an over-concentrated shape 
on the left side. 


If White has a position on 
the top, the pincer can 
become a target under 
attack. 


Black 1 is wrong when the 
top side situation is 
advantageous for White. 
When this joseki ends with 
Black 7, White 8 is both a 
perfect pincer and 
extension. 
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HOW TO PLAY HANDICAP GO: Part 2 


by James Kerwin 
Let’s review the first three principles of handicap go from Part One: 
© Go for power and don’t worry about territory. 
e Let White take territory where he has power. 
e Think safety first. 
Look over the game in Game Records 1 and 2 (p. 30), or better yet, play 
the game over, and you will see these three principles violated just as they 


were in the previous game. 
First, Black 4 is a 


territory move, and it ‘ 


allows White to build 
right side power by 
playing against Black’s 
corner stone. 


Next, Black 24 and 

26 violate all three 

principles at once. 

These are territorial 
@ 


moves, they attempt to 
deny White right side 
territory where he is 


strong, and they ignore 
weakness on the upper 
side. The result of an 
these moves is that Ww 


Black took a huge loss 

in the upper right. 

Black has little chance Game Record 1 (1-26) 

of winning after 55. 

Diagram 1: A Large Scale Approach 
Instead of Black 4 he should play 


| 
1 in Dia. 1. 0) oO 
When Black already has a side ‘ ui 
stone there isn’t usually any good © O-@ 
alternative to 1. White will continue O T 
with 2, but Black should welcome [| | 


this fight because he is fighting for 
power. Also, this is an easy fight. 
All Black need do is move his side stone out and separate White. As long 
as Black doesn’t let himself be sealed in he will win the fight. 

Diagram 2: Fight For Center Power Black 18 is a cowardly move. I have 
repeately criticized Black picking fights with White. But I don’t think this 


Diagram 1 
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means it’s wrong to fight. It is important for 


Black to be aggressive and be willing to fight. But 


Black must choose the right time and place, and 


fight for the right reasons. 


Instead of 18 Black should play 1 in Dia. 2. 


This hane will be automatic for stronger players, 


but many, including this Black, will fear White 
will start a fight. Black should welcome a White 


challenge to fight. He will be fighting for power, 
and he will be fighting where he has a strong wall. 


In fact, White will push back with 2, but Black can 


answer calmly with 3, 5 and 7. White must 


strengthen with 8, and Black takes sente to play 9. 


Note that Black plays on the upper side, not 


the right side. There is no profit playing moves 


so close to White’s power. If White wants to take 


the marked stone, Black will let 


him have it. 


By pushing back at White, [| 


Black secures a double gain. nd 


First the balance of power in the 5. 


center is more favorable to him 


@+O+4 


than in the game. Second, Black 


takes sente. 


CY 


Diagram 3: Give White Ter- ® 


ritory Where He’s Strong Black 


22 is worth special mention be- 


cause I see it often. If Black is @ 


willing to give White the right ® 


® 


side it is acceptable, but I can’t 
recommend it because it is easy 


@ 


a 
WY 


C 
He 


for White to invade the upper 


side later. Diagram 3 


Black can be content with 1 etc. in Dia. 3. 


Black may be afraid Dia. 3 gives White too much 


territory, but Black need not be concerned. 


Black’s upper side and lower side together are 


e 


larger than White’s right side. Elsewhere Black 


has huge potentials and White has nothing. 


Remember rule 1 and don’t worry about ter- 


ritory. 


) | 
\ 
~ 
A 
Mo: 
87 
(4 


Diagram 4: A More Consistent Plan | am will- 


ing to call Black 24 the losing move. Black should 


obey rule 2 and give White right side territory. 


a a 
XX 
sis 


Black should continue with 1 and 3 in Dia. 4, 
building upper side power. Then Black should 


Diagram 4 
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| 
-| 
a 
5 
+ 


aA 
jagram 

come back to 5 and 7 to ad | 

fix up his shape, 

preventing White 

from invading at a and ® 

living easily. | 

Diagram 5: When @ 

White invades at 27, 

the game gets difficult 

because Black has [| 

weak stones too. 

When your stones be- 

come unstable think safet 

first. Concentrate on Hae JAMES KERWIN 

your stones out to the center 

with good shape. Pro 1-dan 


Game Record 2 (27-55) 


When you move into the i 
center you separate White’s Improve with 
groups. After you strengthen lessons by computer 


your group, you can come 
back iets e punish his weak (IBM or Mac) 
group. With 30 Black should 
play 1 in Dia. 5. This takes 
White’s key point, and makes 
a strong “dog’s neck” shape 
with Black’s marked stone. O Teaching game—$40 
I realize I haven’t ad- 
vanced thetheory ofhandicap | 2 Questions—$40/hr 
play in this article. I feel it is 
crucial to show how many of 
Black’s losses in handicap 
games are really self-inflicted. 


O Game commentary—$15 
Analysis of three worst moves: pointers 
on fighting and tactics 


O In person: "Have dan, will travel'— 
$120/day plus expenses 


Just following the first three 4243 Harriet Ave. S 
rules should improve most | Minneapolis, MN 55409 
players’ handicap play enor- (612) 822-9513 
mously. 


Next article I'll give some 
additional rules.eo 
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World Champion Program 


GO INTELLECT 


is now available to all go players 
GO INTELLECT has compiled the following tournament record: 
1992 International Computer Go Congress — Ist 
1992 Computer Olympiad, 19x19 Go — Ist 
1992 Computer Olympiad, 9x9 Go — 2nd 
1991 International Computer Go Congress — 2nd 
1991 Computer Olympiad, 19x19 Go — 2nd 
1991 Computer Olympiad, 9x9 Go — Ist 
1990 International Computer Go Congress — 2nd 
1990 Computer Olympiad, 19x19 Go — Ist 
1990 Computer Olympiad, 9x9 Go — Ist 
1990 US Computer Go Championship — Ist 
1989 International Computer Go Congress — 3rd 
1989 Computer Olympiad, 9x9 Go — 2nd 
1989 North American Computer Go Championship — Ist 


To order — Send check or money order payable to Ken Chen for 
$89 plus $3 shipping and handling to the author: 


Dr. Ken Chen 
4684 Snow Dr. 
Harrisburg, NC 28075 


The program will be shipped via first class mail. Only the Mac version is 
available at this point. Any Macintosh system with 2M memory can run the 
program. PC version will be announced at a later date. 


Internet E-mail address: chen@mosaic.uncc.edu 
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LIFE IN B LEAGUE 


by Janice Kim 


When I was a student, my teacher Jeong Soo-hyun 7-dan used to console 
me after I lost a game by saying that there was more to learn from one’s 
mistakes than one’s triumphs. He would buy me an ice cream and remark 
(somewhat gleefully, I always thought) how much I was learning. The end 
result was that I recorded the games I lost to show him and never recorded 
the victories. Looking over my notebooks, I discovered that if they are ever 
saved for posterity, one would have the impression that I never won a 
game. 

Therefore I decided that for my first article in this series I would show 
youa game [actually won. I will eschew the standard commentary in favor 
of a few remarks that I believe hold true and are the essence of winning at 

O. 

: I don’t believe that one’s skill alone determines who wins a game. There 
is an enormous psychological component. I don’t mean to say that psych- 
ing out one’s opponent is a good or even necessary strategy. But you will 
find that the person who believes that he or she is outclassed will play a 
defensive game and lose without ever fighting. Especially when one is 
playing Black, or taking a few stones, players will refuse to get into difficult 
situations because of a belief that they will be crushed. They hope instead 
to hold on to the intial advantage or even, in some cases, to “not lose by too 
much”! 

In all likelihood 
the weaker (sub- 
stitute: less-ex- 
perienced) player is 
crushed not because 
of being substantially 
outplayed but be- 
cause of compromises 
and fear-based think- 
ing. In the following 
game, somewhat un- 
reasonably attacked 
White, tried to turn 
the game around 
when I thought I was 
behind, doggedly 
played sequences 
even with the nag- 
ging suspicion that I Game Record 1 - 1-100 


was doing something 31, 57, 63, 69, 75, 81 @ 21; 
embarrassing, 54, 60, 66, 72, 78, 83 @ 28; 92 @ 74; 95 @ 73. 
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counted and re-counted because I couldn’t believe that I wasn’t losing, and 


eventually won by 
three points. No one 
was more surprised 
than I, especially con- 
sidering White had 
recently been pro- 
moted to 9-dan. 

I wonder how 
many others in the 
past besides me 
haven’t invaded, cut, 
attacked, taken sente, 
whatever, not because 
we didn’t know better, 
but because we were 
afraid that by some al- 
chemy White’s leaden 
stones would turn into 
gold?eo 
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Game Record 2 - 101-200 
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Game Record 3 - 201-300 


204 above 202; 214, 225 right of 211; 217 @ 211; 
288 right of 254; 290, 296 @ 260; 293, 299 @ 287; 


295 above 213. 


Black connects ko and wins by 3 points. 


173, 179, 185, 191 @ 167; 176, 182, 188, 194 @ 102. 
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MASTERPIECES OF HANDICAP GO 


Commentary by Koichi Kobayashi from Kobayashi Ryu Hissho Oki Go 
by Kobayashi and Noriyuki Nakayama, Koma Shobo, Tokyo, 1980. 
White: Honinbo Jowa 6-Dan 
4. Stones: Kisohachi 


Translated by Robert McGuigan. 
Game Record 1 


AN UNPARALLELED STRONGMAN Jowa (1787-1847) was the 12th 
head of the Honinbo house. He was one of the strongest players of the 
classical period in Japan, perhaps the only one whose go can stand com- 
parison to the two “go 
saints,” Dosaku and 
Shusaku. The inter- 4 
ested reader can learn pa S 
more about him in the 
Ishi Press books The 
Go Player’s Almanac rN 
and Appreciating 
Famous Games. At the L | 
time of this game \ | t 

(1823), his opponent a! | 
Kisohachi is sup- | 
posed to have been 


three years old, but ® -Q5) 
that can’t be quite | 
@ © mam eo. 


right. Otherwise 


Nes 
i} 
@ 
io» 


Kisohachi would + 27-3 [ 
have to have been an i" 4 + 
incredible genius. In 

fact, very little is Game Record 1 (1-30) 
known about 


Kisohachi. We don’t even have his family name. 

The large knight’s moves of Black 2 and 4 are solid moves, putting 
self-defense first. We would prefer to resist by attacking White, but in those 
days the study of how to use the star point stones had not progressed as far 
as it has today. 


OLD-STYLE JOSEKI Black 6 and 8 are basic joseki moves with the large 
knight’s move. Taking territory first and solidifying Black’s position, they 
aim next at invading ata orb. Though the large knight’s moves can’t really 
be called bad, when compared to the modern style of the one-space jump 
or an immediate pincer, it seems it will take a long time for Black to win. 
For that reason alone, this way of playing makes things enjoyable for White. 
With 7, White aims at 11 while preventing Black b - White 30 - Blackc. White 
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9, in addition to approaching the corner stone, is a 
ladder-breaker for the future. 4 


TRYING FORADELICATE SHIFTINTRENDIn || 
responding to Black 12 with 13, of course White is 
looking for a way to change the trend. If White plays 
the ordinary move of d instead of 13, after B e-W18- 
B15, the result is not interesting for White. 

Black 16, striking at the “waist” of the knight’s 
move, is a tesuji. As for White 17, if Black responds as 
in Diagram 1, it looks as if Black will have to run away 
on dame points. So what should Black do? 


A TESUJI, BUT... Black 18 is a tesuji, but it is an + 
overplay. If White had played 21 at f, then Black d would — 
work out well as a forcing move, but can we really expect + 
the great Jowa to be tricked by this three-year-old rascal? 
After White 21 and 23, White is one-up on Black. 

Instead of Black 22, suppose Black cuts at 1 in 
Diagram 2. Black has to follow the sequence in the 
diagram because the ladder created by Black 5 at a does 
not work. The situation then becomes complicated. Is 7] 
there any good way for Black to play here? 

After the ordinary connection of Black 1 in diagram 
3, Black remembers the proverb and plays the good move 
Black 3 at the 1-2 point. White lives with the moves from _| 
4 through 14, but after Black 15, Black has immense 
outside influence. If White cuts at a with White 8, White 
is crushed after Bb-Wc-Bd-We-Bf. 

If White follows Diagram 4 with White 2 - Black 3, at 
the other 1-2 point, it’s a good move. If, instead, Black 
plays the ordinary move at a, of course White will play 
elsewhere. Later, White will probably approach at b. 
Black 3 seems to be gote, but the sequence Bd-Wc-Bg-Wf- 
Be -Wh remains, allowing Black to make one eye in sente. 
It would be a big problem not to have even one eye. 


LIKE FLOWING WATER White’s moves 25 through 
29 might seem a little aimless, but he certainly had good 
reason for them. The White formation in the upper right 
corner seems strong, but there is a big weakness in the 
hane of Black g. So White wants to play 29 to reinforce 
these stones, but first he plays 27 to induce Black 28 which then makes 29 
a good move. 

Now for Black 30. As expected, Black gets excited, but this is quite a 
skillful move, with room to extend to b. No matter if he is playing the great 
Jowa, he isn’t afraid. 


I 


{ 
Diagram 1 
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GAME RECORD 2 (30-100 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE WEAKER PLAYER White 33 is a wonder- 
ful move. Making 
Black push out with 
34 and 36, White at- 
tacks the Black stone 
on the upper side. 
Moreover, White 33 
leaves behind the cut 
at 87 and the block at 
66, aiming at a move 
at a. 

When we think of 
powerful, violent go, 
we usually think of 
the opponent’s stones 
being chopped up, 
but at the level of 
Honinbo Jowa, with 
simple pushes and ex- 
tensions, before we 
know it his opponent 
is in trouble. 

From Black’s 

standpoint, this is really terrifying, but for me, on seeing the progression of 
White 33 through 37, it’s a chance to investigate the mysteries of the weaker 
player. 
BLACK IS TOUGH, TOO, BUT... Black cut through with the hane of 
38. White 39 was absolutely necessary. Black then waged war severely 
with 40 through 44. This shows very praiseworthy feeling; an ordinary 
player would be quite perplexed as to how to proceed as White. 

Since White had defended at the marked stone (White 29) and made the 
thick moves at 39 and 43, perhaps Jowa sensei still had some confidence. 
With 45 and 47, White settles himself nimbly. 

Even in close fighting, you have to look at AK ) 


Game Record 2 (30-100) 


the whole board position. Perhaps for Black, || OOS 
things have turned out a little strangely. If we 

consider the results so far, instead of 38, Black + eet 
should have made a two-space extension to b. ES 

After all, safety is safety. Y 
ATTACK? DEFENSE? White 51 and 53 area Diagram 5 


precaution against a Black play at c to try to 
separate the White stones. After 51 and 53, if Black does play 1 of Diagram 
5, then White can cross under with White 2. 
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With 55 through 61, both sides advance into 
the center. Both sides are simultaneously busy 
with attack and defense. 


AN ABSOLUTELY EXQUISITE MOVE Test- 
ing White’s response with Black 62 before con- 
necting at 64 is the correct order of moves. In the 
future, Black aims at B88-Wd-Be-Wc-B99. How- 
ever, forcing White to play 63 weakened Black’s 
stones stretching from the middle of the upper Diagram 6 
side into the center, so it is not clear whether this 
is good or bad for Black. 

White 65 is exquisite, right at the convergence point for attack and 
defense. If Black gets to play at 1 in Diagram 6, he not only spoils White’s 
shape but makes his own groups safe. 


SPLITTING ATTACK Black cannot omit 66. If, instead,White were able 
to block here, next the violent sequence Wa-Bf-Wg would loom. So we can 
see that White 65 did not just strengthen White’s group and put pressure 
on the Black stones to its right, it also serves as a kind of splitting attack. 
White gets three or four birds with this stone. 

White 67 is another frightening move. Of course, White is aiming at the 
Black group extending from the upper side into the center. In go, we could 
say that the best tactic is the splitting attack. White 67 is an example. 


SOME URGENCY IN THE GAME Black has little choice but to run into 
the center with 68. Of course, then White can continue in the lower left 
corner. If White can solidify himself on the outside, Black’s group in the 
middle is at some risk. White’s block at 69 is thus a great success. It will 
not be easy for Black to settle his group in the center by itself. 

White 73 and 75 are tesujis. I hope you will learn this order of moves. 
The two stones Black 70 and 74 look pitiful. Black is afraid for the lower 
left corner, and Black still has to look after the big group in the middle. 
Nevertheless, the turning move of Black 84 is the key point. 


A SEVERE FIGHT Black counterattacked with 84 and a severe fight 
began. Black 88 was a move Black had been hoping to make, but Jowa 
sensei, anticipating this move, responded with White 89, putting pressure 
on the central Black stones and secretly aiming, after White 95 and Black 
96, at the cut at h. 

What about Black 94? In view of White’s previously mentioned aim, 
Black should peep at i with 94. If White connects at j, Black can peep at k, 
eliminating the possibility of White wedging in and aiming at Black I. 


KISOHACHI IS STRONG Black 100 is a skillful tesuji. If, instead, Black 
simply follows the moves of Diagram 7 (next page), after White 6 the Black 
stones are captured. After this, Black a is forcing. Follow this with Black b 
and almost anyone could play the follow-up. Playing Black 100 in advance 
allows Black to aim at all the White stones in the upper middle area, 
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depending on White’s response. Is this the way a three-year-old kid would 


play? 


GAME RECORD 3 (101- 


Black Is Unbending 


153) 


Black 2 also restrains 
White from the cut at 


23. With 4 and 6, 
Black shifts emphasis 


to the right side. if 
things go well there, 
perhaps Black can 
eliminate the flaw in 
Black 22. 


White 3 and 7 are 


the strongest respon- 


ses, as you would ex- 


5 ae 
De 200 


pect. However, 


Black 10 is a tesuji. If 


White 17 is next, 
something like B18- 


W19-Ba-W21-Bb-Wc 


would follow. If 


now B22-W23-B24, 
Black’s grand 
strategy is successful. 


At first glance, it seems as if Jowa sensei hasa _ 
difficult fight ahead. 


WHITE SETTLES HIMSELF LIGHTLY 
White 11 through 15 is the correct order of 
moves. Jowa sensei settles his stones on the 


right with 17 through 21. It looks as if Black 
got excited with Black 22, but White was able 


to settle himself lightly with 23 through 33. 


Neatly, Black was not able to carry out the 
grand strategy aimed at with Black 100. Were 
there any better moves for Black here? In- 
stead of connecting with Black 16, first Black 
should peep at 27. When White connects at 30, 
then Black plays 16. In that case, White will not 
be able to cut at 23. . 


WHITE’S SKILL: THE REAL THING By 
taking three stones with 35 and invading the 
lower right corner with the moves up to 53, 
White is really making something of this game. 
White also played a brilliant sequence of forc- 


Diagram 8 
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ing moves with White 41 through 47. With forcing moves remaining at d 
and e, this is extremely painful for Black. Instead of Black 42, if Black tries 
1 in Diagram 8, the moves up to 4 would follow and it is a serious matter; 
there is no choice about the moves through Black 48 in the game record. 


GAME RECORD 4 (154-199) 


White 55 is a 7 = 
clever defensive ane 


move. After des- LOO - Stas 


cending at Black 54, use OC) Se > 
Black is aiming at the Aaa Y YG 
sequence in sae C) a ‘ Were see 2g 


9(Black9at7),killing | | @eny 
the White stones in DO e569 


the corner. How- > Ve 


ever, if there is a Neneh or 
1 


White stone ata,after | ¢ <a 40, 40 
Black throws in Black | eee * 
9 at 7, White can link ee X) nid ea teu 
up with b. This is the oy be cel ree ve | 
reading behind B- +.004- +, yl 

BQO O 3) 84 
White 55. ae | ele 
SATISFACTION | @@@en 169 O 
FOR WHITE Ac- ae 6565 en 6 O 
cording to the record | ia 6? 


of dan rank players Game Record 4 (154-199) 
from those times, 


there was a player whose given name was 
Kisohachi listed in the 1-dan section. Could this 
be the player of the Black stones in this game? At 
the time of this game (June 2, 1823), this 
Kisohachi would have been three years old. 
Such famous players as Shuwa and Dowa were 
young children then. Dowa was Jowa’s son. Was Kisohachi perhaps 
Dowa’s infant name? In any event, the facts about Kisohachi are not 
known. 

Now preserved as part of Jowa’s legacy of game records, this four-stone 
game must have been satisfying for the way Jowa was able to make Black 
follow White's strategy. It is also a model for the weaker player to study. 


Diagram 9 


Moves after 199 omitted. White wins by 15 points.eo 
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Introducing NEMESIS Scribbler 


An annotation & commenting tool of unprecedented capability 
offering the potential of revolutionizing Go instruction. 
Utilized by the three Go Professionals residing in the US 


Scribbler allows you to document your games in detail and with reader 
interaction that goes far beyond the limitations of Go books. 


Creating go lessons is a breeze with Scribbler. Scribbler has powerful 
diagramming & organizational aids, enabling you to record your thoughts 
almost as fast as you can think them. You can direct the flow and organize 
the lesson material in a manner transparent to your reader. The diagrams 
below show the breadth of markings available. On a color display, the 
shaded areas a-d appear in color (as does the Go board). 


With the wide range of diagramming marks and organizational layout tools 
provided, Scribbler lets you visually and logically express exactly what you 
want, in the style most conducive to learning the material. The reader uses 
the TOUR button to see the lesson linearly. You can also let him skip to 
new or supplemental material by clicking on a sensitized intersection or by 
selecting from a menu you create. 


Scribbler has extensive capacity! — You can associate 64 diagrams & separate 
text comments with each turn. With any or all of these you can associate up 
to 26 continuation or variation move sequences, each able to have their 
own 64 diagrams & 26 sequences, and soon. — Yet with all this capacity, 
there is a natural flow which allows the reader to peruse it all at his own pace — 
with the push of a button. 
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Scribbler crosses Go, HyperCard, and a relational database. The wide range of 
annotation marks, combined with a multi-dimensional view of commentary 
enables us and ‘you to create commented games and problems beyond what has 
previously been conceived. A handy game editor lets you fix games after you've 
entered them. 

See Toyogo's cover ad for ordering information. 


Get the Facts About Go in 
The Go Player’s Almanac 
New from Ishi Press! 


Here’s a book that belongs in every Go player’s library. Never 
before has so much information about Go been gathered together 
in one place. Over the years players have asked us for all kinds of 
information about Go. In The Go Player’s Almanac you will find 
the history of the game, a 30-page glossary, definitive rules, 
Who’s Who in the Go world, and more. All this is presented in a 
readable and entertaining style. Crammed full of useful data, with 
photos and hundreds of diagrams, this is a 300 page book with Go 
World-sized pages. It’s a lasting reference, and will make a great 
addition to your bookshelf. 


Partial table of contents: * The Game * Go and the Three Games 
¢ History and Philosophy « Go Players in the Edo Era « A Brief 
History of Modern Go * Who’s Who in the World of Go 

¢ Professional Go and the Oteai System * Tournament Go 

¢ Computer Go * Go Equipment « A Glossary of Go Terms ¢ The 
Rules of Go 


Publication date: July 1992. Price $39.95 (plus $3.50 UPS s/h 
within the continental U.S. California residents please add 8.25% 
sales tax.) 


Order your copy today! 


ISHI PRESS 


INTERNATIONAL 
76 Bonaventura Dr., San Jose, CA 95134¢Tel:(408) 944-9900 e FA X:(408) 944-9110 


